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Foreword 


w. 


hkbkvkh in this wide world my ship touches the shore, 
some kindh' reporter asks the same sillv question—generally 
at (i o clock in the morning when 1 am packing and cannot find 
m\ passport: “W hat, in your opinion, is the diflerence between 
English and American ( Australian, Canadian, Ar g< Mitinian, 
Egyptian, Ceylonese) humors I always answer: “There isn t 
am. which shocks them, 1 know not why. Humor, to mv 


mind, is one* ol the lew earthly blessings about which there 
can be no claim to sovereign rights. Man, wrote Ilaxlitt. in 
The English Con lie \\ liters, “is the only animal that laughs 
and weeps, lor he is the only animal that is struck by the dif¬ 
ference between w hat things art* and what they ought to be. 
'There is, ol course, another theory. A company ol learned 
men. it is "said, wen* discussing what was “the essence ol 
humor”—what really made men laugh. Some said it was "incon¬ 
gruity. some said it was “misfortune, and some said this and 



that. A distinguished lawyer said: “Oh, no, the essence of 
humor is ‘surprise : and that is why you laugh when you see 
a joke in Punch. But a friend ol that paper said: “No. The 
essence ol humor is recognition : and that is why you laugh 
it you hear a joke in court." ( I tell you that story, by the way, 
in order to support the Briton’s proud and famous claim that 
he is able to laugh at himself.) Incongruity—misfortune—sur¬ 
prise—recognition? Whatever the true theory, it applies, 1 
fancy, to all men everywhere. The basic joke, perhaps the 
original joke, the dignified old gentleman in a top hat who 
slips up on a banana skin, will cause the same laughter in 
.London or Lapland, Fifth Avenue or Fiji. Even the Russians 
would laugh at that: for the Russians have a sense of humor 
too, though now it may be illegal. 

“Then why is it, says the smart reporter, “that Americans 
can gaze at a page of Punch , and Britons at a page ol The New 
Yorker , not merely without a smile, but with a sense ol amazed 
frustration, wondering how any magazine with comic ambi¬ 
tions could have come to publish a picture that provoked so 
little merriment? Surelv the sense of humor is different? No, 
it is the scene that is different. They would laugh in the jungle 
at the old gentleman and the banana skin, but not at jokes 
about motorcars, television or psychiatrists. We have psychia¬ 
trists too, but the breed is not so numerous or well-respected 
here; and some New York comments on their proceedings 
mystify many of us still. 



The editors of this collection have wisely recognized this 
truth, and selected aspects ol the human seem' which are com¬ 
mon to both nations. But there remain, ol course, certain de¬ 
ferences of emphasis. Our sense of humor may he the same 
weapon as the American, but we seem to use it in public, 
at least—what shall 1 say?—with more restraint?—more deli¬ 
cately?—just as American policemen are armed, and ours are 
not. For one thing, there are no “sexy jokes or picture's hero, 
nothing to compart', for example, with Peter Arnos famous 
couple in bod (“Wake up, you mutt. Were getting married 
today. ). The nearest thing to a sexy joke that l can remember 
seeing in Punch was this: The Mayor ol Liverpool, solemnly 
commemorating and confirming the long association of Liver¬ 
pool with the Kiver Mersey, threw a gold ring into the river. 
Punch said: “Now that Liverpool has boon formally wedded 
to the Mersey, many are saying it is about time that Man¬ 
chester did lilt' right thing by the Ship Canal. Punch has 
always been aimed at the family, and not at Peter Arnos 
couple. 

For the same reason, perhaps, we tend. I fancy, to be 
more kindly to mankind and its arrangements. Some comic- 
artists seem to be obsessed by sex, domestic unhappiness, and 
a hatred for the* human race*. I love, and laugh aloud at many 
of them; but the cumulative effect is depressing to anyone who 
believc's that the* race' already referred to has done' a pretty 
good job and is, on the whole', w orth preserving. All their men 



and women, old or young, are hideous; all married couples are 
always yelling at each other; and every man, it seems, is men¬ 
tally undressing every woman he sees. It is fashionable in Eng¬ 
land now to sneer at the social “cartoons in Punch ol, say, 
i860 or 1870. The jokes they illustrated may have been, to 
the lively taste of today, ponderous and wordy, as the c lothes 
and customs, of course 1 , are, to this great age, ridiculous. Hut 
the people are true' and attractive: old people* dignified, young 
people fine and handsome; il married coupless disagreed, they 
disagreed politely; and their posterity are not ashamed to see 
thean. II a theatrical managcT wants to do a play about the' 
60 s or 70 s the first thing he* does is to look up the old Punch 
volume’s. There* lie 1 sees exactly how our lathers spoke, and 
dressc’d, and lookc’d. 11 the’ Coc hran, or the' Zie’gle’ld, of 2000 
a. i>. wants to do a play about 1952 v.n. I do not think he’ will 
get much hc’lp from the’ most popular comic artists of today, 
lie’ will probably decider that the less said about his subhuman 
ancestors the better. Hut the main purpose ol a comic artist, 
without doubt, is to be comic; and “II 1 ele) that, he may vv ell 
say, “what are* you complaining about? Hastily*, 1 agree, 1 
accept, 1 withdraw. It was only an old chap maundering to 
himself. I salute* this weak and wish it we*ll; and on behalf of 
Punch and his merry men may 1 proclaim their thanks for the 
compliment that America has paid them in supposing that 
Britain can be tunny too. 


A. P. Herbert 



T 

JL 11 ere is only one good reason lor an American to look at Punch cartoons— 
they’re funny. Funny in any country. 

What American needs an introduction to the characters 
in this little drama— 



. . and u:hat's more he'll remain in the cellar 
until he's in a more repentant frame of mind" 































—though not always in peace— 



























In justice to British husbands, 

they do sometimes make life easier for their spouses 
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which he meets 

with sturdy inventiveness 








Like us, the British must cope with furniture, old . . 
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to all sorts of individuals. 
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Whenever you see an “L on a license plate 
you have lair w arning that the driver is learning . 



iclmiercr von see il 







Sidewalk artists and entertainers are more eonunon 
in Kngland than in America . 



































“A lay we have our tomato back?” 














































































































And for all these familiar problems, 

and the legion of others they share with us, 

the British, too, have that ultimate in modern conveniences— 

the psychiatrist. 



“Will iny husband leave me for the other woman?—Will my homicidal tendencies 
dev clop? —Dtm't miss next weeks thrilling consultation 










































By now you may have begun to recognize the unique styles 
of some of the artists, so let us introduce you formally. 

For instance, the great Emett, 

whose crazy world often seems so much saner 

than our own . . . 



. . and a rather neat arrangement uilh the County Council takes care of the 
expenses of my walking tour " 










































Whereas it’s doubtful whether 

Andre Francois fantastic world and people ever existed . . . 















Hollowood s characters are among those you'll encounter most frequenth 
in this volume . . . 








and frolik’s 



"Sir—I have used the same safety 
razor blade for 253 consecutive days. 
Is this a record 


and Mahood s 
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and so are ffolkes folks. 



‘7 just can't do arms. 






















OONFaiND ,T/ 

/ , - . l|^ V I THOUGHT you WERE 
MAKING THE DOOR. 







































































“Now to start with , let's make a list of all tl 

were short. 


important men who 














If* \H 


"Marjorie!” 



“Were hoping that one day hell remember his errand and 
off as mysteriously as he came ” 








































STEEP 

HILL 






















There , what did 1 say? I arrive here every day at 10:12 a.m. precisely , (/w/ 
precisely at 10:12 a.m. every day he slams the thing in my face 



































































































"Sonic oaf's carved on the great oak tree , proper, two hearts conjoined in fess, 
charged respectively with the letters A H and E F and transfixed with an arrow, 
also in fess , barbed and feathered pointing sinister; all surmounted in chief by 
the figures 7, 9, 5 and 0. And for the legend , displayed without a label, \\If 

loves Emmie."’ 










































You arc very, very lucky to be able 
to weigh yourself at jtrewar 




















There's definitely somethine 


wrong with that machine! 





'Of course* for I he last t tenth/ t/ears 
lic't c had to help him up." 






































DR-7. JOHNS i 

PSYCHIATRIST 

































THE STORY OF MANKIND 




























—in spite of snow. sleet , frost , 
r/#ir/ biting winds—arc the 
Thompsons 






















































"Do you mind if my friend just takes it into the daylight? 
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‘77/ better <ome 


hack irhen youi-c mtule lift ijour mind. 

























“1 had such a nightmare last night—got knocked out at Hugger and my mothkh 

rushed on the field to help me." 




























































































It says here , ‘During mock battles the utmost economy in ammunition will be 

observed . . / ” 
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'Who docs it turn out 
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Pa*L WcUt. 



"For my next illusion , I shall need 
the help of one of those inveterate 
exhibitionists whose side desire in life 
appears to he that of aiding stage 
performers such as myself 







































































CHRI STMA5 
toy bazaar 

































"lion: strange! Were friends of the author too. 

















/ thought fifteen mil vs was too long for the cross-country race . 


























































“/ know what they re thinking. They re thinking what a shabby 
old satK'eyan to let a boy get his head stuck into. ’ 



One of the cardinal rules of smash and grab is: Pinch a vehicle that'll kcc\> th 
hue and cry at a distance. . . 



























and since you arc the 4W)J)W)th visitor to our I 1 'estival Year shou\ tee 
should lih‘ you to accept . . 


Hyui 



“ What’s the use of fighting it , darling 
tiling is bigger than both of us. 
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POLICE 



WANTED 



POLICE 


WANTED 



POLICE 

































“Yes. This will suit my patients very well . The truth is , / <///* a psychiatrist. 
Born in the early summer of 1884 , /iisf outside Vienna , / remember hou my 

stepfather . . /’ 





41 Pardon me . Do you happen to hove 
seen a man carrying a suitcase marked 
‘Belloni and his Talking Dog? . . 





























































Punch iana 


The first issue of Punch made its modest appearance on July 17, 1841. and sold 
lwo editions of 5,000 each. The capital of the promoters was £25, or approximately 
$100. The first Almanack (Winter Double Number) was published the following 
year, and the circulation jumped in one week from 6,000 to 90,000! The Almanack 
was thought up by H. P. Grattan while in a debtors’ prison, aided by another staff 
member, Henry Mayhew, who lived secretly in the prison for a week. The two men 

are said to have produced thirty-five jokes a day for seven days. 

* % * 

The first editor was Mark Lemon, and at an early meeting someone spoke of the 
proposed publication as being like a good mixture of punch, nothing without 
Lemon. That is how Punch got its name. In 111 years Punch has had only seven 
editors. Lemon held the post for 29 years. Shirley Brooks and Tom Taylor had 
short editorships covering the next decade, and then Sir Francis Burnand took over 
for the years from 1880—1906. Sir Owen Seaman headed the staff from 1906— 
1932, and E. V. Knox from 1932-1949. The present Editor, Kenneth Bird, is bet¬ 
ter known to cartoon enthusiasts as “Fougasse/' and he is the first artist ever to 
hold the position. 

* * + 

The editorial staff carry on a century-old tradition of meeting weekly round the 
famous Punch table, which is inscribed with the initials of Punch staffs back to 
1855. Over a meal, ideas are conceived for the next issue. Only one American has 

ever been present at this ceremony—Mark Twain. 

* * * 

W. M. Thackeray, Lord Tennyson and W. S. Gilbert wrote for Punch in the 

Victorian era. Charles Dickens had work rejected! 

* * * 

W. S. Gilbert asked Burnand if many jokes were sent in. “Hundreds.” said Bur¬ 
nand. “Why don’t you print some of them?” was the rejoinder. 

* * * 

It was Burnand who replied, “It never was,” to the famous and oft-repeated re¬ 
mark, “Punch is not as good as it was.” 

* * * 

During the Fuel Crisis in 1947 Punch , for the first time in its history, failed 
to appear. Continuity was maintained through the courtesy of The Times , which 

published the principal cartoons from the two missing issues. 

* * * 

Although chiefly known as a humorous magazine. Punch has always wielded a 
lively political and crusading pen and pencil. In the last century it was banned 
three times from France and once from the Court of the Emperor of Germany. 
The Emperor, however, continued to receive his copy in a sealed envelope with 
the official mail from London. Punch first achieved international fame with the 
publication of “The Song of the Shirt,” a tragic poem by Thomas Hood on the 
plight of underpaid seamstresses. The effect of its publication in 1843 was tre¬ 
mendous, and the poem was translated into every European language. 
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